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CHARLES. KARL CORNWALLIS 
From a print in the Clements 
collection. 
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THE WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL 

T HE month of October, 1931, marks the 150th 
anniversary of Washington’s greatest mili¬ 
tary victory, the capture of Lord Cornwallis and 
his army at Yorktown. This, the third issue of 
our Bicentennial Notes, reproduces a few of the 
more interesting documents on the victory at 
Yorktown, the originals of which are owned in 
the State of Michigan. The commander in chief 
of the British armies in North America at the 
time of the surrender at Yorktown was Sir Henry 
Clinton. Lord Cornwallis was his subordinate 
commander in the southern colonies. When, aft¬ 
er the surrender, Sir Henry Clinton returned to 
England, he took with him his British Headquar¬ 
ters Papers, which remained, untouched and un¬ 
examined by historians, until the year 1926, when 
they were purchased from the descendants of the 
Clinton family by William L. Clements of Bay 
City, Michigan, for his Library at the University 
of Michigan. The Clinton Papers contain the 
Clinton-Cornwallis letters on the surrender at 
Yorktown. They also contain the correspondence 
between Clinton and Admiral Graves, whose fail¬ 
ure to suspect the designs of and defeat the 
fleet of Admiral de Grasse, the French command- 
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THE BRITISH ARMY MAPS OF 
YORKTOWN 


AMONG Sir Henry Clinton’s papers are 
./l* twenty manuscript maps of the Yorktown 
area, prepared by the engineer and artillery offi¬ 
cers under Lord Cornwallis. Three of these 
officers were Lieutenants Alexander Sutherland 
and James Stratton of the Royal Engineers, 
and Captain - lieutenant Edward Fage of the 
Royal Artillery. Examples of the work of two 
of these men are reproduced here, showing the 
Yorktown campaign at various stages. The maps 
are respectively 12x16 inches, 21x30 inches, and 
26x18 inches. Reduced reproductions of these 
maps by ordinary half-tone plates would have 
shown very little detail. We have therefore had 
to strengthen a part of the lettering, and some of 
the lines, and have reproduced the maps by zinc 
block engravings. The topographical, cultural 
and military details have been left untouched. 

R. G. A. 
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Reduced reproduction of a manuscript map by Capt.-lieut. Edward Fa^e of 
Cornwallis’ artillery. This shows the confluence of the York and James Rivers, 
where lay the French fleet. The position of the French and American armies 
may be seen between York and the Williamsburg-Hampton Road. Original 
in the Clements collection. 



Reduced reproduction of a manuscript map by Capt.-lieut. Edward Fage, show¬ 
ing the position of the British forces outside Yorktown just before the French 
and American armies closed in upon them. Original in the Clements collection. 
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Clovcestir Pomt 


Reduced reproduction of a manuscript map by Lieut. Alexander 
Sutherland, who commanded Cornwallis’ engineers. Lieut. Suther¬ 
land drew two maps like this, one without and one with the let¬ 
tering. We reproduce the latter. On the first drawing of this 
map, Sir Henry Clinton has written “The only plan of York I 
could obtain from Southerland L C. Chief Engineer, and the per¬ 


son he said that had made an exact survey and examination of 
it.” Later Clinton evidently got from Sutherland the finished map 
we show above, whereon Clinton noted caustically, “H. H. re¬ 
doubts which would have rendered his [Cornwallis’] exterior po¬ 
sition respectable holding at the same time FF and within 300 
yds of marshes I.” 
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CORNWALLIS' LETTER ANNOUNCING 
THE SURRENDER AT YORKTOWN 


A MONG Sir Henry Clinton's papers was 
i \ found the original letter announcing the 
surrender at Yorktown, sent by Lord Cornwallis 
to his commander in chief. The terms of the 
capitulation specified that the British sloop “Bon- 
etta” be retained by the British long enough to 
send this announcement to Clinton’s Headquar¬ 
ters in New York. The endorsement on the back 
of this letter in Admiral Graves' hand, “Received 
on board the London (Graves' flagship) at the 
Hook, November 3d,” testifies that this is the 
letter which assured the independence of the 
United States. Although it has been many times 
printed, we print it here in full because it has 
never been accurately reprinted from this manu¬ 
script, and because it is the most eloquent descrip¬ 
tion of the event given by any British officer. 

R. G. A. 
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Reduced facsimile of Ihe first page of Coruwa31is r letter to Clinton 
announcing the surrender at Yorktown. 









Reduced facsimile of the last page, showing signature of the letter 
announcing the surrender. 


York Town in Virginia 
October 20th, 1781. 


Sir 

( I have the mortification to inform your Ex¬ 

cellency, that I have been forced to give up the posts of 
York and Gloucester, and to surrender the Troops under 
my command, by Capitulation on the 19th instt. as prison¬ 
ers of War to the combined Forces of America & France.) 
X I never saw this post in a very favourable 

light, but when I found I was to be attacked in it in so un¬ 
prepared a state by so powerfull an Army & Artillery, 
Nothing but the hopes of relief would have induced me to 
attempt its defence; For I would either have endeavoured 
to escape to New York, by rapid Marches from the Glou¬ 
cester Side, immediately on the arrival of General Wash¬ 
ington’s Troops at Williamsburgh, or I would, notwith¬ 
standing the disparity of numbers, have attacked them 
in the open field, where it might have been just possible 
that fortune would have favoured the gallantry of the 
handfull of Troops under my command: But being as¬ 
sured by your Excellency’s letters, that every possible 
means would be tried by the Navy & Army to relieve 
us, I could not think myself at liberty to venture on 
either of those desperate attempts; Therefore, after re¬ 
maining two days in a strong position in front of this 
Place in hopes of being attacked, upon observing that 
the enemy were taking measures which could not fail of 
turning my left flank in a short time, & receiving on the 
second evening your letter of the 24th of Septr, inform¬ 
ing me that the relief would sail about the 5th of October, 
I withdrew within the Works, on the night of the 29th 
of Septr. hoping, by the labour & firmness of the Soldiers, 
to protract the defence untill you could arrive. Every 
thing was to be expected from the spirit of the Troops, 
but every disadvantage attended their labour, as the 
Works were to be continued under the Enemy’s fire, and 
our stock of intrenching tools, which did not much exceed 
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four hundred, when we began to work in the latter end of 
August, was now much diminished. X 
( The Enemy broke ground on the night of the 

30th & constructed on that night & the two following 
days & nights two Redoubts, which, with some Works 
that had belonged to our outward Position, occupied a 
Gorge between two Creeks or Ravines, which come from 
the River on each side of the Town; On the night of the 
6th of October they made their first Parallel, extending 
from it’s right on the River, to a deep Ravine on the left, 
nearly opposite to the center of this place, and embracing 
our whole left, at the distance of six hundred Yards. 
Having perfected this parallel, their Batteries opened on 
the evening of the 9th against our left, & other Batteries 
fired at the same time against a Redoubt advanced over 
the Creek upon our Right, & defended by about 120 men 
of the 23d Regimt. & Marines, who maintained that post 
with uncommon Gallantry. The fire continued incessant 
from heavy Cannon, & from Mortars & Howitzess throw¬ 
ing Shells from 8 to 16 Inches, untill all our Guns on the 
Left were silenced, our Works much damaged, & our 
loss of Men considerable. On the night of the 11th they 
began their second Parallel about 300 yards nearer to us. 
The Troops being much weakened by Sickness as well 
as by the fire of the besiegers, & observing that the enemy 
had not only secured their flanks, but proceeded in every 
respect with the utmost regularity & caution, I could not 
venture so large Sorties as to hope from them any con¬ 
siderable effect, but otherwise I did every thing in my 
power to interrupt this Work, by opening new Em- 
brazures for Guns, & keeping up a constant fire with all 
the Howitzes & small Mortars that we could man. On 
the evening of the 14th they assaulted and carried two 
Redoubts, that had been advanced about 300 Yards for 
the purpose of delaying their approaches & covering our 
left flank, and during the night included them in their 
second Parallel, on which they continued to work with 
the utmost exertion. Being perfectly sensible that our 
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Works could not stand many hours after the opening of 
the Batteries of that Parallel, we not only continued ^ 
constant fire with all our Mortars & every Gun tha^ 
could be brought to bear upon it, but a little before da^. 
break on the morning of the 16th I ordered a Sortie Of 
about 350 men under the direction of Lieut. Colonej 
Abercrombie, to attack two batteries, which appeareq 
to be in the greatest forwardness & to spike the Guns % 
A detatchment of Guards with the 80th Company o\ 
Grenadrs. under the command of Lieut. Colonel Lak^ 
attacked the one, & one of Light Infantry under the com x 
mand of Major Armstrong attacked the other, & bot^ 
succeeded by forcing the Redoubts that covered their* 
Spiking eleven Guns & killing or wounding about 100 o| 
the French Troops who had the Guard of that part Of 
the Trenches, & with little loss on our side. This Action 
tho’ extremely honorable to the Officers & Soldiers wh^ 
executed it, proved of little publick Advantage, for th^ 
Cannon having been spiked in a hurry, were soon ren s 
dered fit for service again, & before dark the whol^ 
Parallel & Batteries appeared to be nearly compleat. A* 
this time we knew that there was no part of the whol^ 
front attacked, in which we could shew a single Gun, & 
our Shells were nearly expended.) X I had therefore onl^ 
to chuse between preparing to surrender next day, o b 
endeavouring to get off with the greatest part of th^ 
Troops, And I determined to attempt the latter, reflect 
ing that tho’ it should prove unsuccessfull in it’s immedi 
ate object, it might at least delay the enemy in the prose 
cution of further enterprizes. Sixteen large Boats wer^ 
prepared, & upon other pretexts were ordered to be iu 
readiness to receive Troops precisely at ten o'Clock > 
with these I hoped to pass the Infantry during the nigh*‘ 
abandoning our baggage, & leaving a detachment 
capitulate for the Town’s People & for the Sick & 
Wounded, on which subject a Letter was ready to b* 
delivered to General Washington. After making my 
arrangements with the utmost secrecy, the Light Infantry 
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greatest part of the Guards, & part of the 23d,Regiment 
embarked at the hour appointed & most of them landed 
at Gloucester; But at this critical moment the Weather 
from being moderate & calm, changed to a most violent 
Storm of Wind & rain & drove all 'the Boats, some of 
which had Troops on board, down the River. It was 
soon evident that the intended passage was impracticable, 

& the absence of the Boats rendered it equally impossible 
to bring back the Troops that had passed, which I had 
ordered about two o’Clock in the morning. In this situa¬ 
tion, with my little force divided, the Enemy’s Batteries 
opened at day break. The passage between this Place 
& Gloucester was much exposed, but the boats having 
now returned, they were ordered to bring back the 
Troops, that had passed during the night, & they joined 
us in the forenoon without much loss. X (Our Works in 
the mean time were going to ruin, and not having been 
able to strengthen them by Abbatis, nor in any other 
manner than by a slight Fraizing, which the enemy’s 
Artillery were demolishing, wherever they fired. My 
opinion entirely coincided with that of the Engineer, & 
principal Officers of the Army, that they were in many 
parts very assailable in the forenoon, & that by the con¬ 
tinuance of the same fire for a few hours longer, they 
would be in such a state, as to render it desperate with 
our numbers to attempt to maintain them. We at that 
time could not fire a single Gun, only one eight Inch & 
little more than one hundred Cohorn Shells remained, 
a Diversion by the French Ships of War that lay at the 

Mouth of York River was — - to be expected, 

Our Numbers had been diminished by the Enemy’s Fire, 
but particularly by Sickness, And the strength & Spirits 
of those in the Works were much exhausted by the 
fatigue of constant Watching & unremitting duty. Under 
all these circumstances, I thought it would have been 
wanton & inhuman to the last degree to sacrifice the 
lives of this small Body of gallant Soldiers who had ever 
behaved with so much fidelity & Courage, by exposing 
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them to an Assault, which from the numbers & precau¬ 
tions of the enemy could not fail to succeed. I therefore 
proposed to capitulate & I have the honour to inclose to 
your Excellency the Copy of the correspondence between 
General Washington & me on that subject, & the terms 
of Capitulation agreed upon. I sincerely lament that 
better could not be obtained, but I have neglected nothing 
to alleviate the misfortune & distress of both Officers & 
Soldiers. The Men are well clothed & provided with 
necessaries and I trust will be regularly supplied by the 
means of the Officers that are permitted to remain with 
them. The treatment in general that we have received 
from the Enemy, since our surrender has been perfectly 
good & proper; But the kindness & attention that has been 
shewn to us by the French Officers in particular, their 
delicate sensibility of our situation, their generous & 
pressing offers of money both publick & private to any 
amount, has really gone beyond what I can possibly 
describe, and will, I hope, make an impression on the 
breast of every British Officer whenever the fortune of 
War should put any of them into our power. 

Although the event has been so unfortunate, 
the patience of the Soldiers in bearing the greatest fa¬ 
tigues, and their firmness and intrepidity under a persev¬ 
ering fire of Shot & Shells that I believe has not often 
been exceeded, deserved the highest commendation & 
praise.) X A successfull defence however in our situation 
was perhaps impossible, for the place could only be reck¬ 
oned an intrenched Camp, subject in most places to enfil¬ 
ade, & the ground in general so disadvantageous, that 
nothing but the necessity of fortifying it as a post to pro¬ 
tect the Navy could have induced any person to erect 
Works upon it, Our Force diminished daily by sickness, & 
other losses & was reduced when we offered to capitulate, 
on this side, to little more than 3,200 rank & file fit for 
duty including Officer’s Servants & Artificers, & at Glou¬ 
cester about 600 including Cavalry. The Enemy’s Army 
consisted of upwards of eight thousand French nearly as 
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many Continentals & five thousand Militia. They brought 
an immense train of heavy Artillery, most amply furnished 
with Ammunition, & perfectly well manned. X (The 
constant & universal Chearfullness & Spirit of the Offi¬ 
cers in all hardship & danger, deserve my warmest ac¬ 
knowledgements ; And I have been particularly indebted to 
Brigadier General O’hara & to Lieut. Colonel Aber¬ 
crombie, the former commanding on the right, & the lat¬ 
ter on the Left, for their attention & exertion on every 
occasion. The detachment of the 23d Regt. and Marines 
in the Redoubt on the right, commanded by Captain 
Apthorpe & the subsequent detachments commanded by 
Lieut. Colonel Johnson deserve particular commendation. 
Captain Rochfort who commanded the Artillery, & indeed 
every Officer & Soldier of that distinguished Corps, & 
Lieut. Sutherland the Commanding Engineer have 
merited in every respect my highest approbation; & I 
cannot sufficiently acknowledge my obligations to Cap¬ 
tain Symonds who commanded His Majesty’s Ships, & 
to the other Officers & Seamen of the Navy for their 
zealous & active Co-operation. I transmit Returns of 
our killed & wounded; the loss of Seamen & Townspeople 
was likewise considerable.) 

X I trust that your Excellency will please to 
hasten the return of the Bonetta after landing her pas¬ 
sengers, in compliance with the Article of Capitulation. 

X (Lieut. Colonel Abercrombie will have the 
honour to deliver this dispatch; & is well qualified to ex¬ 
plain to your Excellency every particular relating to our 
past & present situation.) 

I have the honour to be with great respect 
Sir 

Your most obedient and 
Most humble Servant 
Cornwallis 


His Excellency 


Sir Henry Clinton K: B: 


&ca: &ca: Srca: 
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THE SURRENDER OF LORD CORNWALLIS 

From an old copper plate engraving in the 1817 edition of Weems' “Life of Washing¬ 
ton.” Cornwallis did not appear in person but sent his second in command, O'Hara 
Washington therefore declined to accept the sword, but waved O’Hara to the Amer 
ican second in command, General Benjamin Lincoln. 





















er, did so much to decide the fate of Cornwallis. 
In addition, Mr. Clements’ collections contain 
above 400 manuscript maps of the Revolution, 
prepared by the British army engineers, for Gen- 
erals Burgoyne, Clinton, Gage and for Lord 
George Germain. His Library contains an even 
greater number of the engraved contemporary 
maps of the Revolution. 

The reader is, however, cautioned against pre¬ 
suming that these are anything but a tiny fraction 
of Michigan’s holdings of this sort. Mr. Clements 
has successively purchased the papers of the 
British prime minister, the Earl of Shelburne, 
who ended the Revolution (50,(XX) documents); 
the papers of Sir Henry Clinton (20,000 docu¬ 
ments) ; the papers of the colonial secretary, 
Lord George Germain, who tried to manage the 
war from London (8,000 documents); the Amer¬ 
ican papers of the English solicitor- and attorney- 
general in the American Revolution, Alexander 
Wedderburn (260 documents); the papers of 
the British commander in chief in the West 
Indies during the Revolution, Sir John Vaughan 
(470 documents); the papers of the British 
commander in chief in North America, 1763-1775, 
General Thomas Gage (35,000 documents) and 
finally the papers of Germain’s under-secretary of 
state, William Knox (600 documents). The 
American side of the Revolution is represented in 
Mr. Clements’ collections by the 8000 documents 
in his General Nathanael Greene papers. 

R. G. A. 



AN INTERCEPTED LETTER FROM 
WASHINGTON TO LAFAYETTE 

O N the three pages following we present 
the facsimile of a letter written by Wash¬ 
ington to the Marquis de Lafayette, May 31, 1781. 
From a point on the Hudson River above New 
York, Washington tells Lafayette that the French 
and Americans have agreed to cooperate for an 
attack on New York. This letter was intercepted 
by the British, and we know from Clinton’s cor¬ 
respondence that it had much to do with making 
Clinton believe that he, Clinton, and not Corn¬ 
wallis, stood in grave danger of an American 
attack. When Washington heard that the French 
fleet under de Grasse had bottled Cornwallis up 
in Chesapeake Bay, he suddenly gave up the idea 
of attacking New York, dashed away to the south, 
and blockaded the land side of Yorktown. Clin¬ 
ton, still clinging to his faith in this intercepted 
letter, remained huddled inside his lines at New 
York too long and was unable to get to the relief 
of Cornwallis in time. R. G. A. 







